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Abigail: Ms. Avishai, please tell us about your family. Where was your mother from? 

Edita Avishai (EA): She was bom in Vienna and she met my father in Slovakia. She was working with 
sick people. Tuberculosis at that time was rampant. 

Abigail: As a nurse? 

EA: No, like a home attendant, in a sanitarium. She taught herself to read, but she was not educated. In 
fact, her mother left five children and her father could not handle it, so he put them in homes, like 
institutions. And in those days, [the institutions] were very bad. Her uncle eventually took her out—not 
because he loved her, but because he needed a “Cinderella” to clean the house, and take care of his 
children. She suffered there, too. 

EA: So, she met my father and they got married and she had the children there in Slovakia. But when the 
war erupted, we were living on the border between Hungary and Slovakia and she decided that she was 
going to cross the border and become a refugee in Hungary. So that's where she had me. [The 
Hungarians] took all the refugees and they put them in camps. All the Jewish refugees, anyway, but most 
of the refugees were Jewish. They put us in a big camp, called Goron , and that's where we were. Not a 
death camp, but it was just as bad. Maybe they didn't kill you there, but there was no food, and no 
clothing, and so cold. It was a terrible thing. I don't remember much because I was just bom. But later on, 
I remember when the Germans came in, in 1944. They came in and they took the Jewish people in 
Hungary. They didn't have time to take them to working camps at that point. It was straight to the gas 
chambers. So, I don't know how my mother got out of it. I really don't know. ‘Til today, I don't know. 

She told me a story once: we were waiting on line, to be taken to the trains, and the partisans bombed the 
tracks so the trains couldn't go. Otherwise, we would've been on the train to Auschwitz. 

Abigail: I just got chills. 

EA: Yeah, I know. Then, when she was pregnant with my brother, my father left the camp and they took 
him and they killed him. In fact, after the war, they wanted to know if my mother had proof that they had 
killed her husband. You see? It was always like this. So, she went to look for him and she found out from 
people who were at the camp and they remembered him. So, that's how we lost our father. In fact, he's in 
Yad Vashem, in the picture, on the wall. 

Abigail: We actually brought a blank paper to write the names down of anyone else you know who 
perished in the Holocaust, so we can send them to Yad Vashem. 

EA: No, I don't know names. I don't even know my grandmother or my grandfather, because [my mother] 
lost them at a very young age. Not that she lost them; they left when she was a very young girl. But my 
mother never used to talk about these things. Very rarely. And I heard from a lot of people that these 
survivors and other people from the Holocaust, they don't talk to their children about the Holocaust. I 
don't know why. 

Another story: when she was pregnant a with my brother, she made believe that she was going to have the 
baby and they took her to the infirmary at the camp, and they took all the children—except for my oldest 



sister was with the chalutzim group that went to Israel already—they took all of us in at the infirmary. I 
don't know how. 


I remember...When the war started really badly in Hungary, the bombs were coming down and the 
Germans ran away because the Russians were coming from the East and the Americans were coming 
from the West. There was bombing nonstop. You couldn't go out, you couldn't get food. It was horrible. 
And we were in the bunker, and I remember very clearly that the bomb fell into the bunker and it cut the 
bunker in half. And I didn't see anybody. My family all went out of the bunker and I stayed there. And my 
mother told me that story. The family was outside and my mother asked my sister, “where is Edita?” 
because she had my shoe in her hand. My sister didn't know and my mother said they had to go back and 
see if they could find me. So, they found me and I was full of dust. 

Abigail: How old were you? 

EA: At that time, I was about four, four-and-a-half. 

Rebecca: And you remember all that? Wow. 

EA: Something like that, you don't forget. The bombs sounded like...I don't know, a terrible noise. And I 
remember when I was in the hospital after wards. My mother took me to the doctor in the infirmary 
because I had a horrible sickness. I had something in my skin from the bomb, and I kept scratching, and I 
rubbed my eyes and the dirt went under my eyes and I almost went blind from all of the dust. My mother 
took me a doctor and they had to put me in a hospital and I don’t know what they did. It was horrible. I 
really don't know what they did. I couldn't look at light or sun, I had to be in a closed, dark room. Terrible. 

My mother told me not to say that I was Jewish in the infirmary because the hospital was run by nuns and 
all that. And then the hospital where I was got bombed, and there was a nurse there who liked me. She 
had no children, so she took me away during the bombing. And after the war, my mother kept looking for 
me and finally somebody told her that this nurse took me and she went to find this nurse. But the nurse 
didn't want to give me up! She said to my mother, “you have six children, please, give me one, what's the 
big deal?” And many times, I would ask my mother, “Why didn't you leave me there?” When I was five 
years old, my mother put me in a home in Hungary, after the war. And from there, the home took all the 
leftover children and brought them to Israel. I went without my mother. The home gave us some sort of 
papers and a passport and some foster parents or something, who said I was their daughter. And that's how 
we got to Israel. Well, at that time, it was not Israel. It was Palestine. And the British were there and they 
didn't let our ship come in. But because we were a family, somehow they let us out. And then those 
people—the fake parents—they put me in an institution in Israel, in Jerusalem, called Beit Tzeirote 
Mizrahi. It was religious, but not too religious. Like modem religious. I got there when I was about five 
years-old and I was there ‘til I was 13. And then from there, I went to a kibbutz. My mother took me out 
and put me in the kibbutz. 

Abigail: Which kibbutz? 

EA: En Ha-shofet. My sister was on a kibbutz in Caesaria. And when I got older, I would run away so 
many times, to my mother's house when she finally came to Israel. I would hitchhike to her house and my 
mother would take me back to the kibbutz each time, and I couldn't understand why she didn't let me stay 
home. She came to Israel in 1949, after the war, because my older sister told her not to come when we 
children got there because we were having our own war there in Israel. I was in Jerusalem, and at that 
time, it was very hard. There was no water, no food, because the Arabs, they made a siege around the city, 
and it was very bad. A lot of people died on their way to bring food and water. I remember it so clearly. 
Well, at that time, I was older. And when my mother came to visit, I would beg her and beg her, “Take me 
home! I don't care if I have a piece of bread with margarine! I just want to be home!” Even though at the 
kibbutz, we had food...not a lot of food, but enough. And the U.S used to send shoes and dresses, too. But 
I remember the shoes were like boy-shoes. I didn’t like them. And they used to cut our hair short-short 
because they were afraid office. And I was always crying because of this or that. I remember looking in 
the mirror and crying, because I wanted long hair. Even today, I can't get rid of it. I have to have long hair. 



It's something in me. But, you had no choice there. They had to cut your hair. And everybody was the 
same. You had two dresses: one for Shabbos, and one for every day. We had no rain coat, no umbrella. We 
had to walk to school. And I remember in the rain.. .we used to ring out our clothes! And we were so 
happy when we would get new shoes from the U.S.—especially on Pesach! But they were still boy's shoes. 
Oh, well. I also came down with meningitis there at the institution, and that was scary. 

So, my mother wouldn't take me home and I couldn't forgive her for many, many years. I was in therapy 
for that. You know, she kept my brother. That's what I couldn't understand. Alright, he was a baby. But 
then when he grew up, I said, “Why didn't you put him away?” But she didn't. And she put me in the 
kibbutz because she heard that if she put her children there, they would take her in, too. She wanted to be 
on the kibbutz. But after they took us all in, they didn't take her in. 

I didn't like the kibbutz. If I had stayed in the institution, I could've been somebody. Done something, 
because there, they taught you skills. If you wanted to be a teacher, nurse, whatever, you went to school 
for free. In the kibbutz, they put you to work. Not the kibbutznik's kids, but us. They'd wake you up at 
four or five in the morning and you'd go to the fields to work. It's very hard work when you're 13. And I'll 
tell you, when you buy fruit in the store, you can't imagine what you have to go through to pick it and 
bring it to the market! 

So that was one thing. I had to be in therapy to understand what my mother went through. She had a much 
harder life than I had, and she wanted to be a little free. In Israel, she felt she could be free. Put the kids 
away, etc. But, from five years old? It's too young. 

You know, I never had a doll in my life. No doll, no stuffed animal, no pictures. I don't even know what I 
looked like when I was little. I always said I wished one of my kids looked like me, you know? But they 
look like a mix of me and my husband. But if somebody looked like me, I could have seen myself in 
them. I wanted to see them grow up so I could see me grow up. 

My mother couldn't keep pictures. When I was bom, there was no time to take photos. My sister had a 
few, but I don't have any, and it kills me. The first picture I have is from when I was eight years old. I 
don't know how I looked as a baby. At all. Was I pretty? Was I ugly? I don’t know. 

Another story: In Hungary, I remember my oldest sister came to visit and we were in a church, a big 
church. I’ll never forget. This was after the bombing stopped and the Russians came in and they were 
molesting—excuse m, but they were—any girl they found in the street. Even if it wasn't the enemy. So 
my sister came running to the church for safety and we put her underneath some mattresses in the church. 

I don't know why they were there, but I'm telling you, we almost killed her. She couldn't breathe! And the 
Russians came in and asked, “Did you see a young girl passing by?” And my mother said no. And we 
were shaking and scared. And they looked all around but couldn’t find her. Finally, when they left, my 
sister came out and she was all black and blue. 

Before that, when we were in the bunker, I remember that we were crying all the time. We were hungry. 
And my mother couldn't take it. She said she was going out of the bunker, even if the bombs fell. And 
that's what would happen. Anyone who put their head out of the bunker would lose their head. But she 
went out and G-d was with her. People were breaking the windows of stores and she was able to bring 
home a box of candy, and we got so sick. Some sort of chewy, powdery candy. You know, one whole 
week of no food, and now this? When you’re hungry though, you don’t care. You eat what you can. 
Somehow, we survived that, too. 

For some reason, my mother wanted to go back to the city where she came from. I guess to see if her 
family survived? I don't know. So she went to the train station and she asked the conductor if we could go 
on the train, but we had no money. And they had just painted the train inside, so we couldn't sit inside, but 
the conductor said that if we wanted, we could ride on the roof. So, there we were, all of us, on the roof, 
holding on for dear life. And my brother, the baby! It was unbelievable. We were lying down and holding 
on. 



Abigail: So how many kids were there—three? 


EA: No, no we were six. The order was this: my eldest sister, Devorah/Antonia (you know, the Hungarian 
names are what we went by until Israel), then Robbie, then Clara, then Lily, then me and then my little 
brother, Rudy. 

My eldest sister already left after the war for Israel while we were still in the camp, but my mother didn't 
hear from her for a whole year. Then finally she got a letter saying that my sister was in Israel, on a 
kibbutz, very happy, and tha nk G-d for that. We thought maybe she had died, or somebody had killed her. 
We didn’t know what happened. 

Those are the most important things I remember from Hungary, in Budapest. From the camp. I mean, you 
had life in the camp—stores and things. But, later on, there was practically nothing. There was no food. It 
was horrible. 

In Jerusalem, I also remember the bombs were falling. And one time, a bomb fell right on the sidewalk 
not far from the institution I was in until I was about seven, and I remember falling on the floor from the 
impact. Right away, we had to go to the basement. And every night, every night, the siren went going off. 
They taught us to take your blanket, wrap it around you, get on all fours, and crawl to the basement. The 
whole time during the war, it was like that. 

But I remember Jerusalem, before the Arabs took over. The Kotel wasn't like it is now. There were little 
streets. It looked more holy for some reason. Now it's too big. It’s still beautiful, but too big. Too modem. 

Abigail: And when was the last time you were in Israel? 

EA: '95. I'm afraid to fly. I have terrible fears. My daughter was just there with her husband and her 
daughter, but I'm afraid. But maybe I'd take a sleeping pill, but I probably won't fall asleep. I wish they 
had ships going to Israel. I have the time, to be on a cruise. Ah, well. 

Abigail: So you lived on one kibbutz? 

EA: No, two. I kept running away and my mother had to bring me back and then finally they told her 
they didn't want me anymore because I was a very bad influence on the girls. I used to come with the 
lipstick and at that time, the kibbutz was all about no make-up, very strict. I used to show the girls 
ballroom dancing, and they didn't like that either. At that time, there was no ballroom dancing—just the 
hora! So the first kibbutz didn't want me anymore so my mother took me to another kibbutz, Hazorea. 

And I ran away from there, too. So finally, I said, “I'm not going back. I'll get a job. I'll work as a sleep-in 
housekeeper.” So my sister found me a job and I'll tell you the truth, people are very cruel. Very cruel. 
Especially when you're working as a maid. It's like in the movies. But worse. 

Those people, they take advantage of you. If [the woman I worked for] had people over, like guests, I 
couldn't go to sleep. I had to stay in the kitchen. I worked the whole day, and now I had to continue 
working because she had guests? I don’t think that’s fair. And the husbands, forget about it. They all have 
these long arms. And if you tell on them to their wives, their wives throw you out. They're not going to 
throw their husband out, and the wife can’t keep you, so she throws you out. And you look for another 
job, and again, it's the same. And if you keep quiet, he continues. So, you're damned if you do, damned if 
you don't. Maybe one was OK. The rest were terrible. 

Rebecca: How long did you do that for? 

EA: Until I got married. I could've learned something. They wanted to accept me as an apprentice in a 
beauty parlor where I would earn $40 a week. It was more than it is today, but not enough to live on. But 
my mother said no because I needed to find my own lodging. So, I had no choice. I had to work as a live- 
in. 



The only good thing about it is when I would go out on the weekends, I didn't care where, I just had to go. 
Even if I sat in the movie theater for 10 hours in a row. I just couldn't be in the house. Because if I was 
there, [the woman I worked for] would give me something to do. One time, I went with someone to the 
beach and got sun poisoning. This was before we knew about sun cream or any of that. And I started 
throwing up and the woman I worked for asked if I was pregnant. I didn't know what she was talking 
about! I was a virgin at that time, how could I have been pregnant? I didn’t even go out with a boy. But 
right away, that's what they ask. It’s the only reason you could throw up? Oy. 

Abigail: And how did you meet your husband? 

EA: I met him through his sister. We worked together in a grocery store and she introduced us. I really 
wanted a place of my own. I wasn't so much in love, but I wanted a new life. But I suffered in that 
marriage, too. We had to live with his parents and his mother was a real “mother-in-law,” if you know 
what I mean. So I suffered a lot. She also had a very rough life and she took it out on me. Some people, 
when they have it bad, they become good. But some people, when they have it bad, they think, “Why 
should you have it good?” So they decide to be mean to you, too. 

Here's another story: When I had my first daughter, I went to the hospital on Friday night and had her 
Monday morning. I almost lost her because she was there too long. The doctor started yelling because I 
was still there over the weekend and they couldn't even put me to sleep because of all the stress. Right 
away, they took her out with the forceps, oy. She was black and blue when she came out. Times were not 
good then, there was no privacy. There were like, ten girls to a room. Rows and rows of women, everyone 
seeing each other with no curtain to separate each other. There was a nurse whose job was to clean your 
privates, against infection. It was awful. I didn't have a good life. I shouldn't really complain but... 

I was bom in a war, and it just continued. 

You know, I loved Israel. I became very Zionist. In fact, my mother had the option between America and 
Israel. They told her that Israel was going to be a Jewish state, and I don’t know how they knew it was 
going to happen, but they knew. And my mother chose Israel when we left Hungary, because she wanted 
to go somewhere that she could walk with her head held high, so that's where we went. 

Abigail: Were you a religious family? 

EA: No, but my mother was a Zionist. She loved Israel. She didn’t want to be in a place where there were 
fights in the street because someone called someone a dirty Jew. My sister told me stories of getting 
chased at school in Hungary. With dogs. It was scary. It was awful. 

Abigail: And how was living here in the USA in comparison? 

EA: Well, when I was here, I already had two kids. Here, there is hatred, too, but it's not so much. It's not 
so open. But I've had some fights here and people threw the “dirty Jew” in and I knew. It’s in the back of 
their mind all the time here. And it doesn’t make sense. I would never yell to you, “You dirty Catholic!” I 
don’t know where it’s from. Ignorance, fear? In Israel, you didn't have that. It was better. 

Abigail: So why did you come to America? 

EA: Because my husband's family was here. They kept after him, so we came, but it wasn't so good. My 
husband was not a hustler. He was lazy, G-d rest his soul. He didn't try hard enough for the children. I 
wanted him to work a regular job but he didn't want that. He didn’t want to work for anybody, didn’t want 
anyone telling him what to do. He worked for himself. But when you work for yourself, one day you have 
something, one day you don’t. And I didn’t like that. We were really in trouble. In 1971,1 started to get 
help from the government. This is because the first five years we were here, we came sponsored by my 
husband’s uncle, and he fronted $5,000 on us. If something happened, we fell on him. The government 
didn’t want anything to do with us. And when the government stepped in, with food stamps and Medicaid, 
it made it easier on us. Thank G-d my children were healthy I was lucky in that respect. But if, G-d 



forbid, my kids were ever sick.. .1 remember one time, I took my daughter in for a hernia operation. The 
hospital told me the fee would be $700 and I told them I didn’t have the money. They told me I couldn’t 
take her out, but I told them again that I had no money, so if they kept her longer, it would cost them 
more. And finally, they let me have her and 1 paid them over time. And when you have four kids, even the 
basics add up. But tha nk G-d, they didn’t need braces! (Knocks wood) Thank G-d for that. 1 didn’t even 
pay the hospital when I had my children. 

I put my kids in public school in the beginning. Then 1 put them into yeshivas. But, even at $35 a child at 
the time, it was a lot in those days. And then you needed the bus and everything else. And then, the lunch. 
I couldn’t afford it but my kids felt left out. So, the yeshiva said I could work for their lunch fees. So I 
worked in bingo and in the lunch room. I would rather have worked the whole time in bingo! The lunch 
room, oy, the boys. They used to throw food! But what are you going to do, right? Boys, they’re boys. So, 
they charged me a little less. The school and the lunches, they were too expensive, so I had to work for 
the kids' tuition. 

Abigail: Do you know other Survivors, or people who have similar stories to you? 

EA: No. There are a lot of women at the Y who are Survivors, but no one talks about it. We talk about 
other things. Nobody talks about the Holocaust. At all. 

Abigail: Does that bother you 

EA: No. I don't talk about it either. But when I would tell my kids to watch something about the 
Holocaust on TV, they never wanted to watch. I told one of my daughters about how we starved, and she 
couldn't even fathom it. Starving, really starving. My mother used to go out to get snow in a bucket and 
wait until it melted to make water. But it was dangerous to go outside. I can’t tell you., the bombing was 
so terrible. The English and the Russians, everybody, bombing. It was terrible. Every time you heard it, 
you didn't know where it was going to land. And every time you heard it, there was a fear in your heart 
that it would fall on you. 

My first husband died young, at 43, and my second one as well, in 1997. And since then, I’ve had two 
boyfriends but I never got married again. I get help from the government and I don’t want to lose it. But, 
that's how it goes. I don't trust men though. I only trust the government. Men promise you everything and 
then, once you marry them, they take it all. 

In fact, my second husband I had trouble with. I lost everything because I got married and he didn’t pay 
for my medical insurance. It was very bad. So, no more. 

Rebecca: So how did you meet your second husband? 

EA: Also by the sister! She lost her husband, too. I was a basket case when he died so my family took 
care of all of it—the plot and the eulogy and the shiva. The only thing I remember was that I couldn’t be 
close to the grave site because I was a woman. Because I might be menstruating, so I could be impure? 
Please. I don't understand it. 

Anyway, his mother and his brother came to the funeral. And of course, his mother, the “real mother-in- 
law” blamed me. She told me that I killed him. And for two weeks, I couldn’t eat or sleep. I was so 
worried. He left me with four kids and they were young, teenagers. I was about 38. So, his aunt held the 
shiva and I met a woman there who invited me over. And I started getting friendly with her and one day, 
her brother came to her house and we met. And he asked me out, and I thought his girlfriend would be 
coming along, but she didn’t want to come. So, it turned into a date. And that’s how it happened. His 
girlfriend was too busy, so I got him. She saw it was getting serious and she left. She begged me to leave 
him, but he said he wanted me, so she left. And he wanted children. I told him, “I have enough, go have 
them with someone else!” And I was afraid he wouldn’t support me, and he didn’t. So thank G-d for the 
IUD. 



I tell you the truth, though. Now, I have the best time. I don’t have so many worries, like before. Tha nk G- 
d my children are OK. That’s the most important thing. They’re healthy. 

Abigail: Do they live nearby? 

EA: Yes, one of my sons lives in Shore Road [nearby], and my other children are not far from me. One 
daughter in Long Island, and one daughter upstate. But she was just here and we looked at her Israel 
photos. And before that, we had a bat mitzvah. 

Abigail: How many grandkids do you have? 

EA: Only two. One upstate, one in Long Island. You know, my daughter also lost her husband. I don’t 
understand it—all the women in my family lose their husbands at a young age. And my daughter, she is 
the youngest. It’s some kid of curse. What can it be? I don't know. 

Abigail: Are your sisters nearby? 

EA: No, all in Israel. They love it there. They visit here, but they won’t move here. I really respect a lot of 
American Jews, they go to some of the worst areas of Israel and they live there. I don’t know how. You 
have to have guts to live there. But how come the Arabs can live in Israel, but you can’t go live with them 
in their lands? 

Rebecca: Are you happy here in the USA? 

EA: Yeah. I can go back to Israel for a few months, but I’ll miss my children. 

Abigail: And your kids have all gone to Israel? 

EA: Yes, it’s important to know the family and they all loved Israel. 

I remember when I was on the kibbutz and we would take the hikes, and then at night we’d camp in the 
tents. I could sleep on the floor with stones! Now, even the best bed wouldn’t put me to sleep. I want my 
comfort already. My daughter always says I complain too much. [Laughs] 

(Next interview session, August 18, 2011) 

Rebecca: Do you still speak Hungarian? 

EA: Well, I was in an institution in Israel, from about seven and a half years old, so everyone spoke 
Hebrew, and I forgot any Hungarian I knew. And then my husband didn’t speak Hungarian, so who was I 
going to speak it to? He spoke Hebrew in the house, and some of my kids speak [Hebrew] pretty well. 

Abigail: We wanted to ask you about the chronology, the timeline of your experience. So if you don’t 
mind, can you touch on that? 

EA: Of course. Ok, so, I was bom September 5^ and the war started on the 3'^. I was bom two days 
before the war. We were living on the border between Hungary and Slovakia, and my mother ran to 
Hungary. As you know, at that time, certain areas belonged to different countries depending on the war 
you were fighting. So we crossed the border. But it was like the Polish people who ran from the war in 
Poland and went to Russia. If you weren’t going to become a Russian citizen, they took you to Siberia, 
and a lot of them died over there. In fact, I know somebody who lived there all throughout the war. But he 
survived! 


As soon as we got to Hungary, they put all of us—all of the refugees—they put us in a camp. Not a death 
camp, because in Hungary there were no death camps. 



Abigail: Do you remember the name? 


EA: Goron, I think. So we were really closed in. We needed papers to leave, like when I had to go to the 
hospital after that bomb fell on our bunker, but otherwise, you were stuck there. And the Germans kept 
telling the Hungarian government to give them the Jews, because the government of Hungary was with 
Hitler. But for some reason, they didn’t give the Jews over, so at the end of ’44 the Nazis went into 
Hungary and took the Jews themselves. And the Nazis took the Jews straight to the death camps—they 
took about 400,000 of them—not to working camps. That’s why you have more Hungarian Jews who 
survived because they didn’t start taking those Jews to the death camps until so late in the war. 

Remember, by 1945, the war was already over. 

EA: And to this day, I don’t know why my mother survived with the children. She’s told me some stories 
but I don’t remember very well. 1 do remember when I was at the hospital. I remember that I was taken in 
by a family and hidden when I was at the hospital because the hospital had been bombed. With Hitler, 
there was no such thing as Red Cross. They bombed everything. So, I remember that I was with this 
family. And when my mother saw me, she couldn’t believe how well fed I was! And my mother took me 
back and put me right back in the institution. And many times I wanted to ask her, “Why did you take me 
back? Just to put me in an institution all my life?” I didn’t understand it. 

Rebecca: And how old were you when you went back with your mother? 

EA: Close to five. And from there, I went to the home, and from there I went to Israel. I waited until I was 
about seven before going to Israel. 

I remember crying a lot. I was a crying kind of a child. But nobody could do anything for me. Plus, there 
were a lot of children, so I wasn’t getting a lot of attention anymore. To me, each institution was my 
mother, and I needed more. 

I remember that some organization gave me these foster parents when I went to Israel, at around seven 
years old. We traveled from Hungary to Marcel, three days on this train. Me, my sister, my brother and 
my other sister. My baby brother was with my mother and my oldest sister was already in Israel. But 
when we finally got to Israel, they separated us—the brothers and the sisters. And then I was crying even 
more. Finally they asked me, “do you have sisters and brothers?” And I told them I did and they found out 
where they were and they took me to Jerusalem where I met my sisters! And I was so happy, at least I 
knew they were there! But my brother wasn’t there because it was only for girls. So we hardly saw him. 
And then he got older and went to a kibbutz, and my mother put me in the same one. 

I was in the institution for five years. And somehow, I got used to it. I didn’t like it but, I had no choice. 
And when my mother got to Israel, I used to write and ask her when I was coming home. At first, she 
used to say, “soon, soon.” 

We went to visit her when she came to Israel on the ship, and she was with this man, because my father 
already died, you remember. And I hated this man. He was from Yugoslavia. He loved my mother and he 
was so jealous, they used to fight! Especially when she went to work, he would go to pick her up at work 
and he would accuse her of having an affair with the boss, or with this one or that one. He was horrible. 

At one time I even had to hit him because he was hitting my mother. But my mother wasn’t the type to sit 
there and get hit, so she hit him back. And she would throw him out and I would get so happy! But then 
the next day, he was back. 

I didn’t understand relationships then, how people can hate each other one minute and kiss each other 
another minute. I was about eight or nine at that time. She came to Israel in ’49. 

And I had a feeling she didn’t want me there, whenever I would visit. She had my brother there, but not 
me. I love my brother, but still, it bothered me. And I couldn’t say anything. We were always scared to say 
anything to her, because if we said the wrong thing, she would faint. The doctors said it was anxiety, but 
we thought she was dying every time. And my older sister was the type to upset my mother. I hated when 



my sister visited, because I thought she would kill my mother. My sister would yell awful things to my 
mother, that she threw her kids away, a lot of things like that. But at that time, 1 didn’t understand. I was 
just a little girl. And I loved my mother. You know, children love their parents. 

So my mother and this man, they never got married and never lived together. And every day, they were 
together. She would feed him and cook for him, but I knew we didn’t have any money and I would get so 
angry. And 1 don’t think he was giving her any money, so to me, she was just giving him our food. And 
then one day he had an accident and he died, and I was so happy! My mother was crying and I was happy. 
I kept thinking, “tha nk G-d!” 1 was about 13 or 14 when he died. 

(Next interview session, August 25, 2011) 

Abigail: So, I’m piecing this together: you came from Hungary, then moved to Israel with foster parents, 
and went straight to another institution? 

EA: Yes. And my mother came over to Israel in ’49 because my oldest sister, who was there for a while 
already, kept telling her not to come because they were having their own war. And when my mother 
finally came to Israel, I was so happy! I kept asking her when she was getting an apartment so we could 
live together. But at first, she was living in these abandoned barracks that the British left, and there was no 
work or food, and it was terrible. But finally, she got an apartment. One room. That was it. Outside, there 
was a little room with a kitchen, a bathroom and a shower, altogether. G-d forbid had to shower while 
your mother was cooking! 

So my mother would close part of the room to make a kitchen. At that time, nobody had gas or a 
refrigerator, so what was the difference? But I was so happy to be home that I didn’t care how long it took 
to finish cooking. And even though I had more food in the institution, I just wanted to stay with my 
mother. And every time they came to bring me back to the institution, I would cry so bad. 

The institution was in Jerusalem, like I said, and my mother lived near Tel Aviv. And to go to Jerusalem 
from Tel Aviv, there were terrible roads, two hours uphill. And the whole time, I cried. In fact, I was so 
upset, I used to wet my bed every time I came back from seeing my mother. 

Abigail: And how old were you when you went to the kibbutz? 

EA: About 12 or 13. And I didn’t like it. I didn’t like that the kibbutzniks —the kids from the kibbutz— 
didn’t work. Only we worked. And I didn’t like that. I didn’t like that they took us there for that reason, 
for free labor. We worked very hard, for many hours. And by the time we finished working, we were so 
tired we couldn’t study. They used to wake us up at four or five in the morning to go to the fields. At that 
time, I was very upset that my mother put me there. First of all, there were only girls, and for some reason 
when I first got there, I was very prude. There was a boy there that wanted to date me, and I wanted 
nothing to do with him. We would play robbers and policemen and I hated getting touched when I got 
caught! 

And, like I said, I used to run away so much, and when my mother finally put me on another kibbutz, this 
boy used to write me letters all the time. I looked for him, believe me, but I never found him. 

Abigail: What was his name? 

EA: Tzvi Ben-Abram. Maybe he died in a war, I don’t know. Only G-d knows these things. But he wasn’t 
educated and he was from a very bad neighborhood in Haifa. He was even worse than me. He was from a 
place in North Africa and I just didn’t like him. Ah, well. 

I remember when I got my period, in the institution. I thought I was dying. My mother never told me 
about these things! And I was so afraid that people were going to know that I had it. And one of the girls 
saw me when I came out of the bathroom and she asked me what was wrong, and I told her I was dying! 
She didn’t know about it either, so we went to the infirmary and the nurse started laughing. She explained 



how it would work from then on, and she gave me some cotton, and that was that. And it disappeared for 
six months, and I was so happy! I didn’t know that that could happen. I thought maybe it was gone! 
Especially on the kibbutz. But all of a sudden, I got it again. And I thought I was the only one who got it. 
And my pain was terrible. I couldn’t do anything, I couldn’t work. So finally, one of the girls took me to 
the infirmary again and I got more cotton and I found out that everyone had it after all. 

In the kibbutz, all the girls had to wash together. And we had to wear these sweat pants, all of us, and I 
hated them! They didn’t show your figure or anything. And for Shabbos, they gave you blue pants and a 
white top. Like the Russians wore, like a peasant top with beautiful embroidery. It was very pretty. 

But I didn’t like the injustice at the kibbutz, that we worked and those kids didn’t have to do anything. So 
I ran away all the time. Every time they took us to the city, I never came back. I would go home. With a 
bus, or, sometimes I would hitchhike. 

Rebecca: Wow, really? 

EA: Oh, yes. I had my wits about me. I remember in Jerusalem, we had to walk to school which wasn't on 
the campus of the institution. And there was one time that a man who had a barber shop approached me 
and told me he was going to do my hair and I told him he was a dirty old man. Somehow I knew that 
something was wrong with him approaching me. I had my wits about me, even then. 

Like I said, my escape was the movies. I used to go even before I was on the kibbutz. I used to stand 
outside, wait until everyone went in, and I would ask the usher if I could go in. I would tell him I was an 
orphan and he would let me sit in the back. It was really very nice of him, to let me in for free. Maybe 
they felt sorry for me? But you know, the institution had a lot of girls who had it rougher than I did. We 
had girls whose parents beat them or abused them. Those girls couldn’t even leave during the holidays. 
They had to stay in the institution, and that was horrible. It happened a few times for me that my mother 
made me stay there, and it was really horrible. But what can you do? 

Abigail: And how old were you when you left the kibbutz? 

EA: 15.1 was myself a baby. I was a housekeeper at that point. 

Rebecca: What kind of relationship did you have with your mother when you left the kibbutz? 

EA: Like I said, I couldn’t say anything to her. I would never dare to say anything to her. I don’t care 
what she did. In fact, when she would patch my brother, you know, to scold him, not to hurt him, I would 
stand there and look. Because it meant she loved him. I would do the same things wrong and I wanted her 
to do the same things to me. But I never got the same attention, not even the same punishments. We 
would pretend we were monkeys on a tree and she would get upset with us for not coming down, but she 
would only hit him. And it bothered me. Because I thought she only loved him. He was more affectionate 
than I was, though. I guess she got more love from him. None from me. Even my kids are worse for it. I 
couldn’t show love to my kids. I ask them to force themselves to show me love now, but they can’t. 

I’ve been sick for a long time. I see psychologists and doctors to this day. I’ve had depression and anxiety 
my whole life. I think it’s better to go nuts completely than be in between. Because when you're in 
between, you know that you’re normal, but you have to fight with this. It’s horrible. I don’t think you can 
ever be completely “there” when you're in between. I think it’s something that comes and goes. Some 
years, I’m fine. And then, something will trigger it. It always comes in different forms, for example, last 
time, I couldn’t breathe. But when I went to the ER, my oxygen level was perfect so I went to the 
psychologist and I got pills. And they work. But the made me gain a lot of weight. 


I used to always complain about my mother in therapy, and finally, I realized that she had a much worse 
life than I had. And I had to forgive her. But my brother, who I loved, got the apartment from my mother, 
and nobody got a wedding except my brother. And that hurt me. 



Rebecca: Is your brother still alive? Do you have a relationship with him? 


EA: Oh, yes! They live in Israel but they were here recently to visit. He has a daughter who is slow. She is 
so beautiful, but there’s something wrong. She acts like a young child. But I love my brother! 

I had an older brother, too. But he killed himself at the kibbutz. You know, he was older, he remembered 
everything. It was harder on him. And his family is still at the kibbutz, his wife and children. And his wife 
told me he hit her, but I couldn’t believe it. Of course, it could be. But it’s so hard to believe. And I know 
she was crazy about him, so I believe her. 

Abigail: So what do you like to do now, for fun? 

EA: I used to love to go dancing. Friday, Saturday, Sunday nights. But nobody asks me anymore. It hurts 
to think that people don’t like old people. Especially the men. They’re afraid of dying so they go with a 
younger person. But it hurts. It hurts when you love to do something and you can’t do it. 

Abigail: Do you keep Shabbat? Are you religious at all now? 

EA: No, not religious. I light candles on Shabbos. That’s it. A lot of people aren’t religious, even in Israel. 
A lot of things about the religion don’t make sense to me. Those rules are written by rabbis, not by G-d. 
It’s too much. You can’t pick up your baby on Shabbos ? That’s nuts. You can’t wash. 

Anyway, my brother, Robbie, waited for my mother to die before he killed himself. She died in March of 
‘89, and he waited three months later. And then I had to hear about both of them dying in the same year. 
And I was very close to my brother, because I would talk to him like the psychologists would talk to me. 
And he never told me he wanted to kill himself. Maybe his family knew, maybe his wife knew. When he 
did it, I was so angry. Now I have to visit a grave in Israel? He was only 59. It’s not old. 

My mother put all of us in kibbutzim and we all left, except my brother, Robbie. And he was angry about 
that because he didn’t have any skills so he got stuck there. Like I said, you couldn't get an education at 
the kibbutz. So, he was just a person. He saw the injustice there, too. He knew that if you knew the right 
people, you got through things faster. And he resented that. 

When he died, it really hurt me. At first, I cried, then I was angry. I thought maybe I could have saved 
him. But, who knows? Maybe he didn’t want to go to a psychologist or psychiatrist. And my sister’s 
husband also killed himself. He was a Holocaust survivor. They divorced after he beat her, and he shot 
himself. And their daughter always blamed her mother (my sister). But her second husband, he’s 
wonderful. 

My oldest sister is a complete stranger to me. To us all, really. I remember when my oldest sister would 
visit and she would try to take money that the government would send us and my mother would tell me to 
keep the money hidden. But of course, she would always find it! And she married someone for money, 
not for love. She’s still alive. Had open heart surgery recently. But she’s fine. She came to visit the US 
and she didn’t even stay with me. She had a son who got into drugs. Very sad. He wasn’t poor, so why did 
he do it? He was hanged, or he hung himself. No one knows what happened. But you know, everyone has 
problems. 

Abigail: That’s very true. Well, Edita, we’re just about finished but I have a question for you. As I 
explained, we’ll be transcribing this and sending it to the Claim’s Conference, and ask you to read it and 
make sure it’s accurate. But if you could sum up your feelings in a few sentences, what would you want 
the Conference to know? 

EA: I never felt that I had a chance in life. As soon as I was bom, the war erupted. It ruined my life. It 
really did. I didn’t have happiness in my life. I didn’t even have a childhood. That’s how I feel. I never 
was a child. I even asked for stuffed animals when I got older because I never had any. 



-END- 



